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has no inclination to " ca' canny/' for true artist as
he is, he takes real pleasure in his work and does not
want to shirk it. And as he represents, not merely an
academic cult, but the artistic and religious sense of
the people developed by a tradition of many centuries,
he finds also a public which shares his feelings and
employers who encourage a healthy spirit of crafts-
manship.

Building in India has always been a religious rite.
The cost of temple building even now is often met by
the offerings of pilgrims, the builders themselves
consecrating their lives to the work, receiving only
a bare pittance of fourpence or sixpence a day. Yet
these are highly skilled craftsmen, who have kept
Indian art alive for generation after generation, and
are never known to clamour for higher pay. The
same devotional spirit enters into' domestic building.
Manu, the Hindu lawgiver, ostracises the speculative
builder, putting him under the same ban as priests
who make money out of image worship and Brahmans
who are ignorant of the scriptures.

Except, therefore, in the great European cities
where European conditions prevail, there is no housing
problem in India, and where it does exist it is only the
outcome of the stupid- and wasteful system which
ignores Indian traditions and the wonderful artistic
opportunities which India's industrial resources still
offer.

There has been lately some discussion on the
question of relieving the gloom and ugliness of English
railway stations by hanging pictures on the walls of
waitiog-rooms. A more excellent way would be to
teacti the railway engineer that beauty and utility